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responsibility is missing. The identification of the servant in Deutero- 
Isaiah is left somewhat in doubt, though with leanings toward the theory 
of his identification with the remnant. For my own part I should 
have preferred to see the individualistic interpretation of the servant 
definitely eliminated. One of the most useful features of the book is 
the very well-selected series of Scripture passages at the beginning of 
each chapter, which it is intended that the student should examine 
before reading the chapter. These passages will undoubtedly prove 
to be most helpful in quickening the student's interest in the following 
discussion. Professor Fowler has not allowed any controversial element 
to enter into his book. The impression which it makes is altogether 
constructive. The student is introduced to the modern view of the 
Old Testament as if it were a matter of course. This is in keeping with 
the sound pedagogical theories which obviously underlie the arrange- 
ment and general treatment of the subject. Teachers will find Professor 
Fowler's work a very serviceable handbook on a theme which has a 
perennial interest and importance, even in the din of these wild days. 

Kemper Fullerton 
Obeelin Graduate School of Theology 



A PSYCHOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION OF JESUS 

Two portly and expensive volumes 1 represent the culmination of 
President Hall's long-continued and monumental activities in his chosen 
field, and have been awaited with great expectation. They rightly 
claim the interest and appreciation of many students. The title is 
likely to mislead the general reader; the work is not a contribution to 
the study of Jesus, but to the study of genetic psychology. Librarians 
need to note this in cataloguing it. The student who wishes to know 
what Jesus said and did, or to understand the Gospels, will find only 
incidental benefit here; it is not the psychology of Jesus which is treated, 
but the psychology of those who have reflected on Jesus. How the 
human mind has reacted upon this name; above all, how a modern 
encyclopedic mind, superlatively trained in psychological analysis, reacts 
upon it, is exhaustively and illuminatingly presented. The distinction 
between the original fact and the reaction upon it is unimportant for the 
author's purpose, and is rarely drawn. It is easier and more productive 
to psychologize the reaction. For example, it is obviously quite mean- 

1 Jesus the Christ in the Light of Psychology. By G. Stanley Hall. New York: 
Doubleday Page & Co., 1917. 2 vols, xix+733 pages. $7.50 net. 
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ingless to discuss the psychology of the actual physical birth of Jesus. 
But Dr. Hall, in his forty-one pages on the nativity, discusses the mental 
processes which, as he supposes, went on in those ancient minds which 
shaped the legend of the virgin birth (which is twice — pp. ix and 343 — 
inexcusably called the Immaculate Conception), and adds much psycho- 
logical reflection of his own on the same mythic motif. All this casts 
no light at all on the actual circumstances of Jesus' birth and very little 
on the gospel narrative, but very much on the psychology of the Clark 
University school. In short, the book can be adequately reviewed only 
by the psychologist; the New Testament student has little concern with 
it or it with him. He may feel that at times the author is too severe on 
the humble desire to know the truth as to what Jesus said and did, as in 
this comment on the miracles (Introduction, p. xiii): "Negation of 
them by crude rationalism is not progress but regression. All discussion 
of whether the nature miracles of the New Testament were literally 
performed or not represents a low plane of crass religious materialism." 
Indeed (p. 400), "the whole progress of recent critical studies of Chris- 
tianity has consisted largely in emancipating it from merely textual 
criticism and historical research. The certain data are so meagre, gappy 
and contradictory that psychology must, even more than it has of late, 

become henceforth our chief guide In fact, the Jesus problems 

have already become, some solely, and all increasingly, those of psy- 
chology or the higher anthropology." 

It is natural, then, that Dr. Hall should have an antecedent sym- 
pathy with the contentions of Drews, W. B. Smith, and others of the 
Christ-myth school. He presents at length and in the most favorable 
light their arguments, with such evident interest that it is something of a 
surprise when he rejects (p. 312) their central hypothesis. His real 
feeling comes out in the statement (p. 488) that Jesus " is the center of the 
greatest psychic synthesis ever yet made, and from this viewpoint, as 
from most others, it makes vastly less difference than was till very lately 
thought how much of his majestic figure is historic, and how much a 
'focus of projection of the optimal ideals of the race.'" Again: "I 
believe in the historical Jesus, but I have tried to show how even the 
church can get on, if it should ever have to do so, without him, and that 
this might possibly ultimately make for greater spirituality" (Intro- 
duction, p. viii). Then this (p. 34): "Whether we regard Jesus as 
myth or history, we all need him alike. If I hold him a better and purer 
psychological being than any other, although made warp and woof 
of human wishes, and needs, and ideals, I insist that on this basis I 
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ought to be called an orthodox Christian, because thus to me he remains 
the highest, best, and most helpful of all who ever lived, whether that 
life be in Judea or in the soul of man." We are thus prepared to read 
(p. 259) concerning the virgin birth: "Its truth so far transcends his- 
toricity that the psychologist of the folk-soul can say .... with a 
fulness of conviction that criticism can never give and that the old 
faith never knew, that Jesus was veritably 'conceived of the Holy 
Ghost and born of the Virgin Mary.'" Page xviii of the Introduc- 
tion puts this attitude still more concretely: "As a result of all this, 
I believe I can now repeat almost every clause of the Apostles' Creed 
with a fervent sentiment of conviction. My intellectual interpretation 
of the meaning of each item of it probably differs toto caelo from that 
of the average orthodox believer. To me not a clause of it is true in a 
crass, literal, material sense, but all of it is true in a sense far higher, 
which is only symbolized on the literal plane." 

The reader, thus prepared, cannot justifiably feel surprise or dis- 
appointment that we do not come to the historic Jesus until page 288, 
near the end of the first volume, and that the subject of discussion is so 
prevailingly a gospel phrase or modern comment which Dr. Hall does 
not regard as historic. There is a long chapter on " Miracles," although 
we are told that "true miracles are things which are absolutely false. 

They never happen These are only fabrications, and that of a 

low order" (p. 609). Yet "psychoanalysis" can find in these fabrica- 
tions a rich store of significance, and each miracle-story is discussed in 
great detail, in quite "uncritical" fashion, with no discrimination of 
sources, all the Synoptics and the Fourth Gospel being freely mingled, 
while modern reflections quite unrelated to the original motives are 
everywhere attached. The resurrection, too, has a great chapter to itself, 
but the subject dealt with is the belief in the resurrection, irrespective 
of any fact behind that belief. " The risen Jesus is .... in danger of 
being a little besmirched by too much peering criticism as to times and 
places, which sometimes only vulgarizes the purely ideal" (p. 699). 
So pages 678 ff., on the "Passion," treat only of others thinking of Jesus' 
death, not of Jesus' own thoughts and feelings as the catastrophe over- 
whelmed him. Perhaps chapter vii, on "Jesus' Eschatology," gives 
most attention to his own psychology. Yet even here the interest is 
chiefly elsewhere. Typical is page 428, which presents an impressive 
series of contrasts in Jesus' character; in reality the contrasts are not in 
Jesus, nor even in the discrepant gospel records, but in various later 
accounts and interpretations by theologians and biographers. This 
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chapter, like all the rest, is vitiated for the student of history by the 
entire failure to discriminate sources. The development of Jesus' 
messianic consciousness is described (on pp. 345-47) with chief reliance 
on Fourth Gospel passages, which are freely mingled with others from 
the synoptists. So we read (p. 352): "Many of the above Johannin 
passages show that he also revered the God within his own breast," 
etc. Students will not be satisfied with the account of the Kingdom 
of God in chapter vi, nor with the understanding of the term " Son of 
Man" (p. 339). Contestable also are the statements that Jesus began 
by conceiving the Kingdom as an inward reality (p. 370), that the priests 
knew of his claim to messiahship before the disciples did (p. 373), that 
Jesus demanded from the people messianic recognition (pp. 433 f.), 
above all, the statement (pp. 404 f., 434) that Jesus adopted the mythical 
concept of the dying and rising god and deliberately set himself to fulfil 
it. Incidentally, the account of this concept on pages 716-22 is super- 
ficial and inaccurate. The historical theologian will pause over the 
statement (p. 15), "To Paul and the early Church he [Jesus] was no less 
very God of very God, in whom divinity had eclipsed humanity." 
Along with this goes the constant assumption, so gratifying to traditional 
orthodoxy, that Jesus regarded himself as God (p. 303 and passim), 
that the terms "Messiah" and "Son of God" implied deity. The 
related definition of God may be quoted (p. 285): "It is thus man's 
better generic self outwardly projected that man has always and every- 
where worshipped. Than himself thus spiritualized there is no other 
God." The next page has cryptic words: "The birth-story of Jesus 
.... might be called the return of the not so much prodigal as ostra- 
cized God to his father, man So there is a sense in which generic 

man or humanity is truly God's father and is recognized as such by the 
title Son of God, which Jesus gave to himself." Add to this the sen- 
tence (p. 159): "No more glorious affirmation was ever made than that 
God and man simultaneously became each other." 

It is clear that what Dr. Hall furnishes is not contributions to the 
historian or to the exegete. All the more is it to be regretted that in 
those passages which have specific New Testament reference there should 
be so many slips and inaccuracies, suggesting inadequate familiarity 
with the material. We read (p. 201) of "the bewitched Galileans 
(Gal. 3:1)," and later (p. 592) of " the churches Paul founded at Corinth 
and Galilee." Of the centurion Dr. Hall says (p. 124): "Jesus, we are 
told, was profoundly impressed by his unprecedented faith, and with 
no remonstrance healed him, though a gentile, the only case in which he 
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did so, indicating that Jesus himself had exceptional reverence for a 
believing soldier." Besides the threefold error of fact in this sentence, 
the argument for Jesus' military sympathies is notable even in these 
times. On page 195 we learn, to our surprise, that Apollos taught 
Aquila and Priscilla, " to whom he expounded the way of the Lord more 
perfectly"! The true statement (p. 523), that "John records not one 
true parable," suggests a rephrasing of the words (p. 525), "Some 
of Jesus' parables, like the 'good shepherd' and the vineyard, seem 
amplified from Old Testament metaphors." The chapter on the parables 
has a very full discussion of the passages in detail, but, again, not from 
the standpoint of the exegete. The reference (p. 547) to "the very 
scholarly but finicking and jejune Julicher" suggests the method of 
approach. Incidentally, if a sensitive reader shrinks a bit at " storiettes," 
near the beginning of this chapter (p. 518), he may experience real dis- 
tress at "parablette" (p. 537). On page 620, "It hath been said by this 
or that prophet, priest, or king of high degree of old, but I say unto you," 
does not reproduce the wording or the thought of Matt., chap. 5. What 
authority is there for the inference (p. 613) concerning the paralytic 
let down through the roof, that Jesus "thought the disease due to 
infection from a sex disease"? On page 688 and several times later 
the use of the word "parousia" for the post-resurrection appearances of 
Jesus is misleading. "Twenty-five or thirty leagues" (p. 658) gives a 
false idea of the " 25 or 30 stadia " of John 6:19; the extreme dimensions 
of the lake are thirteen by seven miles. "The first news of the empty 
tomb was brought by Mary the Mother " (p. 688) is a slip ; so is Bethesda 
(p. 605) for Bethsaida in a reference to Mark 8:22. More complicated 
is the confusion (p. 606) in regard to the Bartimaeus narrative. " Mat- 
thew and Mark say there were two, while Luke says only one blind man, 
Bartimaeus. Mark says it was on the way to, and Matthew and Luke 
say it was on the way from, the city." In reality, Matthew alone says 
two men, while Luke alone places the incident on the way to the city. 
"At Cypress" (p. 718) apparently means "in the island of Cyprus," 
while "the banks of the Arno," in the description of a religious festival 
in Rome (p. 720), is easily corrected. 

Particularly noticeable are the errata in the references to books 
and authors. Many are obviously uncorrected misprints; not all are 
so explainable. J. M. Robertson becomes "Robinson" (p. 14); we 
have Professor "Baumgarte" of Kiel (p. 117), "Haase" and "Weis- 
sacker" (p. 134), " Wellshausen " (p. 241), "Fiehm" (for "Riehm") 
and "V." Volter (p. 339), "Oelshausen" (p. 658), "Woolstan" (p. 611), 
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"Mossiman" (p. 690), "Raville" (p. 711). Similarly "Charimus" (for 
"Charinus," p. 51), " Wolfenbeutel" (p. 155), " Gundry " (for "Kundry," 
p. 300), "Piraean" (for "Perean," p. 322). James Denny is called 
"G.Denny"; the elder Holtzmann is given the initials "J. H."; Bern- 
hard Weiss and Erich Haupt take an initial from their doctorates and 
become respectively "D. B. Weiss" and "D. E. Haupt" (all these on 
p. 470); similarly "D. M. Rade" (p. 667). The "Lectures on the 
Religion of the Semites" are ascribed (p. 731) to Wm. Ramsay Smith. 
Page 138 attributes to Wendt a History of Jesus, translated in 2 volumes, 
1901 ; and to Bousset is ascribed a work, Teachings of Jesus (London, 
1906). His "Jesus" may be intended, though the chapter citation is 
quite wrong for this. Father Tyrrel's Christianity at the Cross-Roads is 
cited (p. 397) as The Church at the Cross-Roads. T. J. Thorburn, Jesus 
the Christ, Historical or Mythical? becomes (p. 148) J. T. Thorburn, 
Jesus the Christ. History or Miracle. August Wiinsche's Leiden des 
Messias is thrice described as an account of Jesus, presenting him as 
suffering, solitary, and misunderstood (pp. 160, 420, 694). There is 
nothing of the sort in the book, which is a critical discussion of the idea 
of Messiah as suffering, according to Old Testament and rabbinic 
sources. Tolstoi's familiar novel is not "The" Resurrection, as it is 
called on page 82. Who is " Krishna (b.c. 1580), the editor of the Vedas" 
(p. 106) ? The notes on page 595 are meaningless and unrelated to the 
text. Page 40 has an amazing amount of error in a discussion of what 
are everywhere called Agraphia. Alfred Resch and his well-known 
book become C. Reich, "Agraphia ausserevangelische Fragmente." Then 
Uhlhorn's Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism and Nestle's De 
Sancta Cruce are gravely presented as discussions of the Agrapha, which 
take up and carry farther the researches of Resch. Uhlhorn's book, 
we are told, reaches the conclusion that only ten out of Reich's 154 
Agraphia are genuine! What can Dr. Hall or his secretaries have in 
mind ? Neither of these books has the slightest relation to the Agrapha 
or to Resch. Uhlhorn appeared in 1874, fifteen years before Resch; the 
English translation (which Dr. Hall dates 191 2) appeared in 1879. 
Nestle's book on the cross appeared in the same year with Resch (1889). 
Such blunders should not appear in a professedly scientific work. On 
the same page Klostermann becomes " Kostelmann," and we meet 
another student of agraphia (and pseudepigraphia, p. 41) in the person of 
"B. Peck." 

Misprints are especially frequent in foreign (mainly German) words. 
So "der Christus-my the " (p. 205), "der erdischer Besitz" (p. 383), 
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"Aufsetze" (p. 581, for "Aufsatze"), "Zur Lehrer der heiligen Abend- 
mahl" and "Der Abendmahl" (p. 728), " lebenfreudige " (p. 694), 
" wieder" (for "wider," p. 574), "vorn Sonnenauf gang " (p. 115), "pietas" 
(p. 26), "manzier" (for "mamzer," p. 70), "Judaorum" (p. 86). The 
Greek word for "fish" is misprinted on p. 654. English misprints 
are " doctrinnaire " (p. 149), "immanence" (twice for "imminence," 
pp. 135, 149), "ancester" (p. 223), "hynagogic" (for "hypnagogic," 
p. 306), "murderer" (for "murder," p. 563), "acclimation" (for "accla- 
mation," p. 434). "Supernal" is twice (pp. 677, 723) incorrectly used 
for supernatural. " Johannin" is everywhere used, but never "Petrin" 
or "Paulin." "Messianity" is the standing substitute for "messiah- 
ship"; " collection " becomes " colligation " (p. 708), and "perseverance," 
"perseveration" (p. 551). In a discussion of animal symbolism (p. 16) 
we have the statement that "the dragon is a favorite image of 
sin" followed by the happy thought "that King Arthur's pendragon 
may have been suggested by now extinct monsters"! Split infinitives 
and other awkward grammatical constructions abound. Indirect 
quotations and reminiscences reveal the enormous reading that lies 
behind the book. For example, of the belief in Jesus' bodily resurrec- 
tion we read (p. 706): "An intelligent man who affirms that he holds 
this belief can hardly know what intellectual honesty means." This is 
George Burman Foster's classic remark concerning miracles (Finality of 
the Christian Religion, p. 132), reproduced, italics and all. Dr. Hall's 
book would have been vastly improved had the hundreds of books 
read or consulted in its preparation been more completely digested and 
assimilated. At present they often protrude somewhat too obviously. 
The same is true of certain erratic blocks of learning scattered here and 
there without direct coherence with the context, like the long and unre- 
lated account of totemism in the chapter on "Jesus' Ethics and Prayer." 
But perhaps the outstanding peculiarity of the book is the vocabulary 
in which it is written. Certainly it cannot be intended for the perusal 
of "the average reader." What would such a reader get from this: 
"Thanatophobia and gennaphobia were harnessed up with hamarto- 
phobia" (p. 415) ? Here an English dictionary is of no avail; we must 
read with an open Greek lexicon before us. Is faith clarified by being 
defined as " the inner psychic evolutionary excelsior nisus of the racial 
soul in the individual"? What reader will surmount this: "Man's moral 
therapy was supposed to be accomplished, in Ritschl's phrase, thymically, 
that is, the saving feidism might act autistically " (p. 244) ? What is 
"a spurty diathesis" (p. 333), or what is conveyed by the statement 
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(p. 376) that Jesus' " very diathesis was perfervid and even fulminating," 
or by the reference (Introduction, p. ix), to his "erethic calenture" ? It 
may be true that " the gastropathies and psychic anexorias are rich in 
spiritual analogies" (p. 513), but we fear most readers will miss these 
analogies. 

Everywhere abound rare and obsolete forms, which one finds only in 
the appendix of our larger dictionaries, and there not infrequently in a 
sense other than Dr. Hall's. Some the dictionary does not know, though 
the meaning may be fairly obvious, as " divinitization," " dedivinitiza- 
tion," " dedivinization," "inwardization," "factualize," "definitize," 
"presentification," "crassify," "betone," "Jesusism," "Christism," and 
many such. Still worse is the use of a host of technical or semi- 
technical terms, unknown to most, or all, English dictionaries, the mean- 
ing of which must be dark to all but a very few readers. Out of more 
than a hundred such let these suffice: " thumic," " mythopheme," "am- 
bivalent," "psychotic," "psychopheme," " psychodynamogenic," "heba- 
mic," " trancoidal," "schizophrenia," "Tabulations," "hormones," 
"pistobasic," "pedagometric," " leipothumia," "misogelasts," "patheto- 
genetic," " antiscortatory," "macrobiotism," "de-eschatolization." 
Pages over which such words are thickly scattered make thorny reading. 
That the author is not remote from the vocabulary of common life is 
shown by his use of such vernacular phrases as "to ring up" (as by 
telephone, p. 297 bis) and "what he is up against" (p. 417). The latter 
phrase contrasts amusingly with the ponderous words of the preceding 
sentence, " This consummation of the noetic must not check but rather 
excite a counter-conative reaction." 

On the box-cover the publishers state that Dr. Hall "seeks to pene- 
trate to the inmost soul of Jesus and to vindicate the spiritual Christ over 
against those who would reduce Him to the dimensions of a good and 
great man." Whether the aim intended by these words is attained, or 
what would constitute real "reduction," it is not for the student of the 
gospel history to say. At any rate, "the perfect totemic man," the 
" Active " creation of " Mansoul " who forms the subject of these pages, is 
not the good and great man of Galilee in whose goodness and greatness 
the world has seen its clearest vision of the divine character. Final 
judgment on this exhibition of psychology in the light of Jesus the Christ 
must be left to the psychologist. 

Clayton R. Bowen 

Meadville Theological School 
Meadville, Pa. 



